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Anti-CO 


The California State Senate Committee on 
Military and Veterans Affairs last month 
reported favorably the bill to bar COs 
from public office or public employment in 
California. 

The bill, S. B. 407, introduced by Senator 
Quinn, was amended, however, to exempt 
I-A-O COs. The measure was recommended 
despite the statements of two Senators on 
the committee, T. H. DeLap and George 
Hatfield, that such a law would violate 
religious liberty guaranteed under the Federal 
and State constitutions. 

The San Diego County Ministerial Asso- 
ciation voted “strong’”’ opposition to the bill, 
declaring that freedom of individual con- 
science is a fundamental principle of American 
democracy and an inseparable part of the 
freedom of worship guaranteed by the Bill 
of Rights. 

They pointed to the “great contributions 
to American life and character’”’ made by the 
churches which have begn historically opposed 
to war. 


Montana Resolution 


The legislature of the State of Montana 
has directed a strong recommendation to the 
U. S. Congress, in the form of a House Joint 
Memorial, proposing to limit the amount of 
land which can be acquired by COs, as well 
as to nullify any tax exemptions enjoyed by 
pacifist groups which are extended because 
of their religious nature. The resolution 
follows: 

“Whereas the United States of America is 
now engaged in a national emergency to 
protect and defend the liberties guaranteed 
by the Constitution . . . and 

“Whereas millions of the youth of America 
are engaged in terrific struggles and thousands 
have made and will make the supreme sacrifice 
for the purpose of preserving our democratic 
form of government, and 

“Whereas there exists in this country large 

(Continued on page 2) 


CPS Lore 


The Reporter continues its series of CPS 
tales and near-legends. The stories are as 
accurate as present memories permit. 

The short-lived Oakland, Maryland, camp 
was the target for much animosity from towns- 
people. Many stores put signs in their 
windows “COs Stay Out,” and public rela- 
tions were not of the best. 

Four assignees who went into town one 
evening returned to their station wagon to 
find all four tires flat and the valves missing. 
After some trouble they managed to get new 
valves, borrowed a pump, and started to work. 

While so engaged, a big black limousine 
cruised slowly by them, around and around 
the block. Each time it passed, its occupants 
would shout epithets and abuse. 

Finally annoyed, an assignee answered one 
of the sallies as the car went by. Instantly 
it ground to a stop and men streamed out of 
all four doors, eight in all, to advance menac- 
ingly on the COs. 

To the first of the group, the assignee 
handed his card. It presented his credentials 
as a boxing instructor and the winner of a 
string of 23 fights as a Golden Gloves finalist 
in New York City. 

The incident ended on a conference table 
note. 





Fe Fi Fo Fum 


A U. S. Court of Appeals in San 
Francisco has ruled that a conscien- 
tious objector’s blood is his own. 

According to the American Civil 
Liberties Union, the recent ruling set 
aside the decision of a lower court 
that the defendant, a Jehovah’s Wit- 
ness, be required “‘to report to the 
Red Cross Blood Bank within the 
next 30 days and donate a pint of 
blood.” 

“It may be entirely disregarded,” 
declared the Court of Appeals {with 
one justice dissenting}. The order 
was described as “invading the phys- 
ical persor in an unwarranted manner 
and void on its face.” 

(Continued on page 2) 


Wellston Fast 


Wellston, Michigan, assignees were fasting 
last month is a dramatic effort to save money 
for CPS dependency purposes. 

According to a report from Director Earl 
Garver, 32 men were participating, most of 
whom were going without food for seven days. 
Others carried on only a partial fast, while a 
third group planned to fast for only a part 
of the week. 

Their action was in no sense a strike, Garver 
emphasized, despite the accounts of several 
newspapers. Rather it was an attempt to 
save the Brethren Service Committee money 
on its CPS food budget, money which the 
men hoped the BSC would then devote to 
dependency needs. He was unable to estimate 
in dollars and cents, however, what the total 
savings would be. 

The men’s action also served to bring to 
public attention the fact that there is no 
official provision for CPS dependents. The 
various religious groups have given what aid 
they could but have repeatedly declared that 
they felt this was the ultimate responsibility 
of the Congress. 

One of the fasters became quite sick the 
second day, but none of the others has missed 
any project work, and there has been no 
appreciable let-down in project work, the 
report stated. 

“The men who are not fasting have shown 
an exceptionally cooperative attitude and 
have expended every effort to do more than 
normal production on project and around 
camp in order to lighten the load for the 
boys who have been weakened by the fast. 

“So far I have had absolutely no complaint 
from either the project superintendent or any 
of his foremen regarding the work output of 
the fasters.”’ 











Mancos Fire 


The government camp at Mancos, Colorado, 
lost two caterpillar tractors, a road grader, a 
dump truck and other equipment in a $55,000 
fire April 6. 

Flames were discovered in the camp shops 
by the nightwatchman shortly before the 
camp was to be roused for breakfast. His 
poe action was credited with saving an are 
welder and a pickup truck, but it was impos- 
sible to save the buildings or other equipment. 
Surrounding structures were scorched but not 
seriously damaged. Exact cause of the blaze 
was not determined. 


Navy CO 


A medical lieutenant in the U. 8. Navy 
Reserve was attempting to resign his com- 
mission and be assigned to CPS last month. 

The lieutenant (junior grade) is a doctor 
and a member of the Church of the Brethren. 
Currently assigned to combatant troops in 
the Beach Battalion of the Amphibious 
forces, he wrote that he was unable to accept 
the fact that both he and his corpsmen were 
being armed with automatic pistols and rifles, 
and grenades. His unit is scheduled for 
service in the Pacific. 

“Since I am in charge of the corpsmen 
(enlisted navy medical personnel),” he de- 
clared, “I find myself in command of com- 
batant troops. This is contrary to my 
religious convictions.” 

He stated that he told the recruiting officer 
at the time he accepted his commission that 
he was a CO, but was assured that medical 
personnel was noncombatant and unarmed. 
He was told further that it was contrary to 
the Geneva Convention to arm medical 
personnel. 

“T felt I was compromising with my con- 
science at that time,” he admitted. “It was 
only on the humanitarian basis as a doctor 
that I was persuaded to accept a commission. 
Had I not been a physician I would have 
maintained my stand as a CO, and had | 
known the facts I should not have accepted 
a commission.” 

Brought up in a Brethren community and 
a graduate of a Brethren College, he said 
that all his training and belief has been in 
direct opposition to war. He delayed filing 
the CO form (Form 47) however, on the 
advice of his attorney, also the legal advisor 
of the draft board. 

He now feels that he is of no value to the 
navy as a medical officer “or in any capacity” 
and is seeking his release. 

“T am quite willing to go to a CPS camp,’ 
he concluded. “The peace of mind and soul 
will be worth it.” 

The NSBRO has taken the case up with 
Selective Service, but was informed that in 

(Continued on page 2) 


Postwar Education 


The Mennonites will match CPS experience 
with postwar college aid, month for month, 
it was announced in the current issue of the 
MCC Bulletin. 

Financial assistance to attend a Mennonite 
or Brethren in Christ college will be offered 
to all men in MCC-CPS, regardless of affilia- 
tion, who have been in camp six months or 
more. One mnth’s tuition will be given for 
each month spent in MCC-CPS up to a 
maximum of 27 months. 

Only exception to the list of colleges avail- 
able will be in those cases where some speciai 
course is needed that is not available in the 
denominational schools. Special arrange- 
ments may also be made for graduate or 
particular vocational training. 

Funds will be provided both by the colleges 
and by the MCC Aid Section. Those inter- 
ested should apply directly to the school, or 
to the MCC, it was said. 

The plan is similar to that announced last 
year by the Brethren Service Committee who 
also plan liberal aid to those men in their 
camps who hope to continue with their 
education. 
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Affiliations 


Organizations affiliated in the NSBRO 
include: 

Assemblies of God—General Council. 

Baptist—American Baptist Home Mission 
Society. 

Brethren Service Committee. 

Catholic—Association of Catholic COs. 

Christadelphian Central Committee. 

Christadelphian Service Committee. 

Church of God—Indiana. 

Church of God—Seventh Day. 

Congregational Christian—Committee for 
COs. 

Disciples of Christ—-Department of Social 
Welfare. 

Dunkard Brethren Church. 

Dutch Reformed Church. 

Episcopal Pacifist Fellowship. 

Evangelical Church—Board of Christian 
Social Action. 

Evangelical and Reformed Church Com- 
mission on Christian Social Action. 

Evangelical Mission Covenant. 

First Divine Association in America, Inc. 

Friends—American Friends Service Com- 
mittee. 

Jewish—Central Conference of American 
Rabbis Committee on COs; Jewish Peace 
Fellowship; Rabbinical Assembly of America. 

Lutheran—Augustana Lutheran Fellowship 
of Reconciliation; Lutheran Peace Fellowship. 

Megiddo Mission. 

Methodist—Commission of World Peace. 

Mennonite Central Committee. 

Molokan Advisory Board. 

Pacifist Principle Fellowship (Christian 
Scientist). 

Pentecostal Church, Inc. 

Pentecostal Assemblies of Jesus Christ. 

Presbyterians—Committee on Presbyter- 
ians in CPS. 

Seventh-Day Adventists—Commission on 
National Service and Medical Cadet Training. 

Unitarian Pacifist Fellowship. 

United Brethren. 

Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom. 

Young Men’s Christian Association. 





Consultative Members 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 


in America: Committee on the CO. 
Fellowship of Reconciliation. 


Fe Fi Fo Fum (from page 1) 


The order to give blood was one of the 
three terms of probation offered to Kenneth 
M. Springer who had been convicted for 
refusing to report for induction. 

The Federal Court in Los Angeles suspended 
a three year prison sentence provided Springer 

t, and keep, a job as attendant in a veterans’ 

ospital, pay a fine of $1,000 at the rate of 
$50 a month, and donate a pint of blood. 


Paroles 


The following men have recently been 
authorized for parole under the terms of the 
Special (Executive Order 8641) Parole Plan: 


To Plan 2 {1-A-O} 


Ashland: William Babyak, Adrian DeFranco, Stanley 
W. Schmidt. 
El Reno: Charles A. Mason. 


To Plan 4 {Institution or Farm} 


Ashland: Darling P. Conrow, Benjamin A. Thomas. 
El Reno: Alan W. Atkinson. 

MeNeil Camp: Albert O. Jacobi, Arno M. Jacobi. 
Sandstone: Elmer L. Tatum, Walter A. Wisniewski. 


Navy CO (from page 1) 


such a case, it would have to deal directly 
with the navy. The NSBRO hoped that 
some solution could be reached before he was 
ordered into an active theatre and the situa- 
tion perhaps complicated by some direct 
refusal of orders. 


Coast Guard 


An enlisted man in the Coast Guard, 
meanwhile, managed to get transferred to 
medical service for reasons of conscience with 
very little trouble. 

Henry Hazelton, seaman first class attached 
to the Coast Guard base at San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, was approved for transfer by his com- 
manding officer after he agreed to accept a 
lower rating as pharmacist’s mate. 

“Tt is believed that he should be assigned 
to an active theatre of war, upon completion 
of the necessary training,” the recommenda- 
tion declared. 

Hazelton’s procedure in requesting reas- 
signment to a medical corps was so complete 
and fully documented that it formed almost 
a textbook study, the NSBRO Advisory 
Section stated. 

After consulting the Mennonite Central 
Committee, the Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
and the NSBRO, he submitted his request 
first to his chaplain and his immediate 
superior. 

He supported his statement with a brief 
history of his own attitudes toward war, an 
outline of his activities to show that his 
request was not “gang-plank fever” or the 
result of a whim, and ten letters of recom- 
mendation vouching for his sincerity. 


Active in Church 


The fact that he had been active in Puerto 
Rican church activities and helped organize 
an FOR group in the island was also a factor, 
the NSBRO believed. 

The “Coast Guard Brevities”’, published 
at the base, at one time called him “the 
volunteer good-will ambassador of the Coast 
Guard. He probably knows more about this 
Island, its ways and its people, than any 
other serviceman in the District. He spends 
most of his liberty days visiting little-known 
towns and hamlets throughout the Island 
and in his friendly, unassuming way, can’t 
help but win friends for himself—and the 
Coast Guard.” 

Later, the same paper commented, “We’d 
like to give a snappy salute to Henry Hazelton 
for having promoted the blind children’s 
party... . / About 40 blind children at the 


Institute for the Blind had a swell time besides 
receiving presents which were paid for by 
donations from men on the base.” 

Hazelton, a member of the Baptist Church, 
also found time to visit the CPS units in 
Puerto Rico. Two of the letters supporting 
his request for reassignment were from Rufus 
King, director of the Puerto Rican CPS units, 
and from Carl Epp, MCC unit leader. 


In Germany 


The NSBRO was also informed last week 
of an infantryman attached to a combat 
battalion in Germany who was believed to be 
a CO. He has recently been wounded. 

Although apparently he has never declared 
himself a CO either before or after induction, 
his pastor wrote to ask how the army would 
handle his case if he filed a CO claim. 

In outlining the proper procedure, the 
Advisory Section commented that there was 
generally a higher hope for success if men 
did not wait until they were assigned to a 
combat outfit, shipped to Germany, and 
wounded before filing a claim. 


Anti-CO (from page 1) 


associations of persons who, under the guise 
of religious organizations, insist upon their 
members of military age making claim as 
conscientious objectors . . . and 

“Whereas great numbers of other persons 
of military age have even refused to perform 
any work or service whatsoever for the protec- 
tion of our form of government and 

“Whereas large groups of persons claiming 
to be members of these religious sects who 
have been, and still are, acquiring lands in 
the State of Montana and elsewhere in the 
U. S., and as we are informed, pay no income 
tax on account of their religious setup, such 
religious groups or sects colonizing large tracts 
of land with other groups attempting to come 
into the U. S. from Canada and elsewhere, all 
of which will mitigate against the right of 
the boys in service to be able to acquire 
decent farm lands upon their return from 
the service; 


Asks Legislation 


“Now, therefore, this legislative assembly 
does respectfully request and suggest that 
the Congress at the earliest practicable date 
enact suitable legislation which will have the 
following effect: 

“1. Providing that any so-called conscien- 
tious objector who refused under the pretense 
of religious convictions to fight for this 
country or to do any work of national impor- 
tance be deprived of the right to own or ac- 
quire any real property within the confines of 
the U. 8., beyond a limited amount. 

“2. That no association of persons whose 
tenets forbid th right of members of military 
age to aid or assist in the war effort which 





President’s Death 


The death of President Roosevelt 
had a profound effect on at least one 
CO. After receiving his NSBRO 
Form ro1 in the process of being 
assigned to camp, he wrote: 


“I have quit church now and 
I had just as soon be in the army 
as anything after the President 
dying. I feel if I can make victory 
any closer I wish you would put 
me in the army.” 


His request was being filled. 
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may now or at any time hereafter confront 
this country be permitted to acquire any 
further tracts of land in this country. 

“3. That the income tax laws of the U. S. 
be amended to the end that such associations 
shall pay income taxes to the same extent 
that other citizens of the U. 8. shall pay.” 


Hutterites 


The NSBRO believed that the resolution 
was directed primarily at the Hutterian 
Brethren, an affiliate of the Mennonite 
Church, who have a small colony in Montana. 
The Hutterites believe in communal, rather 
than individual ownership of property which 
may incidentally result in a lower tax burden. 


Spectal Projects 


Despite manpower restrictions resulting 
from the impending western move, a new 
agricultural station unit, two new farm 
counties and three new “guinea pig” experi- 
ments were approved last month. 

The farm unit, six men under Brethren 
Service Committee sponsorship, will be at- 
tached to the New York State College of 
Agriculture and Experiment Station at 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. This 
is CPS Camp No. 146. 

The men will be engaged directly in food 
production, it was announced, working on 
the experimental dairy farm and with the 
agronomy and poultry departments. « 


The new dairy farm units will be located 
in Tillamook and Coos counties, Oregon. 
Each will consist of 20 men and will be ad- 
ministered by the MCC and BSC, respectively. 

Married men are particularly wanted in 
these counties, it was declared, because few 
facilities exist for boarding single men. Con- 
sequently wives are offered lodging and $50 
(plus milk, butter and eggs) to feed their 
assignee husbands. 

The new guinea pig experiments include: 

Ohio State University, five men in an 
altitude experiment, the effect of decompres- 
sion on the human system, , 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, two 
men in connection with the healing of frac- 
tures, BSC. 

University of Rochester, N. Y., four men 
in a new experiment studying the effect of 
high and low pulmonary pressure on circula- 
tion, BSC. In addition, five men will be 
added to the nutrition study already in 
operation at the University. 


Notes 


The MCC has been able to place two Negro 
assignees in hospital service, Willie Sellers of 
Denison, Iowa, and Tom Greene of Medary- 


ville, Indiana. Both are assigned to the 
Cleveland State Hospital. 

_ The CPS “smokejumpers” unit in Montana 
is planning to undertake some type of flying 
instruction for assignees this summer. Details 
are not yet settled, but it was thought 
assignees might cooperate in buying a plane 
and form a flying club. They mand, hanseuen, 
an experienced flight instructor with a com- 
mercial license, preferably an assignee. 


Discharges 


The following men have been discharged 
or authorized for discharge: 


For Military Service 

Bedford, Va.: Johnie Justice, LAO. 

Bowie, Md.: Glen W. Eaton, LAO. 

Catonsville, Md.: Lloyd C. Grove, LA. 

CPS Guinea 4, Harold W. Safford, IA. 

Grottoes, Va.: Clarence E. Newcomer, LAO. 

Mancos, Colo.: Joseph N. Brown, IA; Wayne E. 
Newlin, LIAO; Loren E. Smith, LAO. 

Mt. Weather, Va.: William A. Coates, IA. 

Norwich, Conn.: Delmar 8. Stanley, IAO. 

bad a Mich.: Harry Burke, 1A; Rolland J. Flory, 


For Physical Disability 

Big Flats, N. Y.: Harvey E. Rodemeyer. 

Bowie, Md.: John Bihun 

Cascade Locks, Ore : J. B. Nunally. 

Denver, Colo.: Dewis Bridges 

Downey, Idaho: LaVern Tieszen 

Gatlinburg, Tenn.: Evan B. Davis, Andrew Loria, 
Carl H. Miller, Jr 

Hagerstown, Md.: Everette W. 
Twente. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.: Elvin 1. Nice. 

Lapine, Ore.: Robert J. Boyle, Jr.; Charles E. Evans. 

Norristown, Pa.: Franklin Harms. 

Sykesville, Md.: David E. Woodward. 


For Occupational Reasons 
CPS Dairy Tester: David H. Knopp. 
Dependency 


Bedford, Va.: Roby Cleary 
Lyons, N. J.: William A. Jones, Jr. 


Dulaney, Allen R. 


For Administrative Reasons 
Germfask, Mich.: Robert J. Borglund, Ervin Wesne r- 
Walked Out 
CPS Farmer: Howard J. Fields 
Lapine, Ore.: Franklin Zahn, Elwood Cronk, Lloyd 
R. Harrison, Clifford Jones. 


Church Institutions? 


The current debate of the Mennonite 
Central Committee over the question, “Should 
the churches establish and maintain hospitals 
for the mentally ill?” has been made public 
in symposium form. 

Nine contributors, including CPS men, a 
Mennonite leader, a hospital superintendent, 
and a state welfare administrator generally 
agreed that this would be a legitimate field 
for church activity and one in which the 
church had particular qualifications—provid- 
ing the hospitals were professionally adequate. 

Several warned, however, that such hos- 
pitals would have to be better than those 
sponsored by the states, or the churches 
might better devote their energies toward 
working with the existing system. 

The arguments for, in brief: 

The disrupting influence of state politics 
would be removed. 

Attendant help would be of a higher calibre. 
Many CPS men, now experienced in this 
work, are expected to want to continue. 

The Christian approach is both scientific 
and vitally necessary in the treatment of 
mental patients. 

Church participation would increase the 
concern of religious groups for a problem 
which has been badly neglected. 

A greater knowledge of psychology and 
psychiatric practice would benefit ministers 
and divinity students. 


Arguments Against 


The arguments against, or warnings, or 
desire for further discussion, involved the 
following points: 

Treatment for mental disease is more ex- 
tended and more expensive than for other 
diseases. This is partially the reason why 
out of 450 Protestant sponsored hospitals in 
the country, only three are directly concerned 
with the mentally ill. 

Dr. O. R. Yoder, superintendent of the 
Ypsilanti, Michigan, State Hospital, ques- 
tioned whether “a conservative, traditional 
religionist”’ could be objective where the idea 
of sin was involved. 

Some warned that sympathy was not 
pe in dealing with mental patients, nor 
coul 8 emerge, at them necessarily be con- 
sidered a cure. Capable medical and attend- 
ant personnel would have to be guaranteed. 

The further question was raised as to 
whether churches should attempt to build 
new mental institutions, or attach mental 
wards to their hospitals already in existence. 

First among the contributors to the sym- 
posium was Dr. William J. Ellis, New Jersey 
State Commissioner of Institutions and 
Agencies, who died recently. 

Doctor Ellis pointed out that the modern 
mental hospital is the outgrowth of a human- 
itarian trend and thought the churches par- 
ticularly suited to carry on this type of work. 

“A modern mental hospital conducted 
under church auspices should be small enough 
to serve as a demonstration center and would 
do well to align itself with one of the medical 
schools or other teaching institutions,’’ he said. 


Previous Examples 


Several examples of previous church interest 
in mental hospitals were cited, particularly 
the early Quakers and the Mennonites in 
Russia at the time of the First World War 
when they took care of their own mentally 
ill in church institutions. 

In addition to Doctor Ellis and Doctor 
Yoder, other contributors were Paul Goering 
and Eugene Weed, assignees; Loris A. Habeg- 

r and Arthur Jost, assignee directors; Dr. 

. C. Hiebert, chairman of the MCC; Dr. 
David D. Eitzen, professor of pastoral psy- 
chiatry of the University of Southern eal. 
fornia School of Religion; and Sister Lena 
Mae Smith, R.N., superintendent of nurses 
at Bethel Deaconess Hospital, Newton, Kans. 

Copies of the symposium were distributed 
to hospital units and others. Additional 
copies may be secured for ten cents from the 
Hospital Section of the Mennonite Central 
Committee, Akron, Pa. 


To Aid NSBRO 


Marden C. Ha r, M.D., has been 
assigned to the NSBRO to aid CPS men with 
their medical problems and to help in clearing 
cases with Selective Service. 

A Mennonite assignee, Dr. Habegger is a 
graduate of the Northwestern University 
Medical School and has been in private 
practice for the past two years. He is one 
of 18 or more M.D.s in CPS. 


Musicians 


Two members of the Ft. Steilacoom, Wash., 
State Hospital unit are also members of the 
70-piece Tacoma Philharmonic Orchestra. 

indsor Utley, flutist, has been with the 
orchestra for two years and was recently 
featured as soloist, playing Mozart’s D Major 
Concerto. At the hospital he is a CPS cook. 
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Bill Henderson, CPS attendant, is first 
cellist and has also done some arranging. 
This is his third-year with the orchestra. 


Benefit Concert 


Glendora, California, assignees staged a 
benefit musical program in the Hollywood 
Women’s Club April 7. An audience of 400 
contributed $700 toward legal aid for im- 
prisoned COs and to assist needy families of 
men in prison. 

CPS artists included Armand Picon, dancer 
formerly with the Ballet Russe; Glennis O. 
Stice, tenor; Marshall Davidson, trumpet; 
Claude Schmitz, baritone; Phil Harvey, bari- 
tone; Abram Kaminsky, violin; Robert Pare, 
piano; and the Dalton Male Chorus. Henry 
Geiger spoke briefly to explain the need for 
the benefit. The program was directed and 
planned by Roger Thorpe. 


Full Colonel 


It’s Colonel Franklin. A. McLean now. 
Third in charge of the Camp Operations 
Division, Selective Service, he was promoted 
from lieutenant-colonel on April 5. 


Mobile Dentist 


A traveling CPS dental clinic, complete 
with two dental chairs and mobile equipment, 
was being readied last month at Glendora, 
California. 

The equipment is being installed in a 
trailer to enable assignee dentist Dr. Hillard 
M. Holmes and two CPS assistants to travel 
from camp to camp on the west coast to 
handle CPS dental problems. 

The trailer was being loaned to CPS by 
the Forest Service. It was being fitted with 
bottled gas for heating purposes, water and 
an air compressor, in addition to a small 
dental laboratory. 

Robert V. Davis, an experienced dental 
technician from the Waldport, Oregon, camp, 
and John M. Switzer, assistant, complete the 
party. Switzer plans to study dentistry after 
the war. 

Doctor Holmes has already made the rounds 
of Mancos, Colo.; Lapine, Ore.; Cascade 
Locks, Ore.; and Glendora, and is now sched- 
uled to go to Three Rivers, Calif. He 
previously carried portable equipment which 
was regarded as generally unsatisfactory. 

The party of three is transferred to each 
camp at which they work and the actual cost 
is charged to the camps themselves. No 
charge is made to assignees. 

The NSBRO announced that it was very 
pleased with the new arrangement which will 
permit both faster and better dental service. 
Technical agencies also expressed approval 
since, by bringing the dentist to the men, 
less project time is lost by individual trips 
into town. 

There is one other dentist in CPS, Dr. 
Martin Goldwasser, who is being used in 
Maryland State institutions. Dr. Goldwasser 
travels chiefly among mental institutions, 
doing dental work for vatients and CPS 
assignees alike. 

Elsewhere in CPS, dental problems are 
handled on a private basis. 


Pearl Harbor 


William Neumann, former instructor in the 
University of Michigan History Department, 
and now a jaundice “guinea pig,”’’ is t e author 
of the scholarly pamphlet “The Genesis of 


Pearl we ap al recently issued by the Pacifist 
Research Bureau. 

The 50-page pamphlet carefully traces the 
history of Japanese-American relations from 
1898 to the outbreak of war on December 7, 
1941. Developments are fully documented, 
generally from official American papers and 
memoranda. 

“When the waves of emotionalism have 
subsided,” Neumann concludes, “‘it. will prob- 
ably be said of the Pacific conflict, as it has 
been said of the First World War, that no 
government wanted the war. 

“The people and government of Japan were 
weary of the long years of costly combat in 
China and were neither anxious to continue 
that war nor to fight a new opponent. The 
people and government of the United States, 
in turn, had long given voice to their antipathy 
to new military conflict and expressed their 
desires for a lasting peace. 

“Yet both governments maintained posi- 
ture which made the war inevitable as long 
as neither side would agree to make con- 
cessions.”’ 


Reaction 


The pamphlet (25 cents from the Pacifist 
Research Bureau, 1201 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa.) drew an immediate reaction 
from William L. Shirer, CBS news commen- 
tator, on his April 8th broadcast. 

Shirer said the pamphlet sounded “as 
though it were written by the clever.little 
men in Tokyo. You really have to read it to 
believe that Americans can be so misguided, 
to take the charitable view.” 

After quoting several passages from the 
booklet, he said, “One can respect the pacifist 
hatred of war. Who doesn’t hate war? But 
when they distort history to propagate 
Japanese propaganda at this particular junc- 
ture in the war, is it not going a little far?” 

Shirer declared he had noted “a tendency 
in our pacifists to defend the Nazis and 
especially the Japs—the Japs who even they 
might know are the most unpacifistic people 
on the globe.” Regarding an international 
organization, he commented: 

“Our pacifists, one presumes, will support 
the efforts of the nations at San Francisco to 
perfect an organization to preserve the peace, 
though they seem to be rather quiet about it.” 


He Means No Thanks 


A Virginia minister replied to a circular 
suggesting that he might be willing to make a 
contribution to CPS: 

“For sheer, unadultered nerve the enclosed 
letter takes the prize. To anyone, especially 
a minister with; two sons, a son-in-law and 
more than 80 men from his church in the 
service, to conjribute to support slackers 
who, under the kloak of religion, evade their 
duty to God and their country would be 
amusing if it were not almost insulting. 

“These fellows could at least make a living 
working at some honest work which would 
not expose them to the danger of having 
their precious hides broken or their valuable 
(?) lives lost in battle to save their world 
from Nazism and Nipponism. 

“You have my answer. Please mark me 
off your list of prospects.” 


From the Papers 


From the letters to the editor column of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, after “Anon” wrote a 
letter commending COs: 

A conscientious objector is as brave as our 
armed men? To the average American this 





is not only ridiculous but an insult to our 
intelligence. To us, brave means men of all 
battles. Did you hear the latest casualties 
of Iwo Jima?—Objector’s Objector. 


Some things are being implied in the many 
letters written in defense of the conscientious 
objectors that in my opinion are just about 
the lowest type of ordinary barnyard lies. 

The implication is that the COs are more 
conscientious or more noble in character. . . . 
Nobility of character! Why there are boys 
in the fighting forces of the US so noble in 
character that the COs are not worthy to 
kiss their feet. . . . 

Our community is full of COs. I know 
them well. About the only thing they are 
conscientious about is getting shot at for $50 
a month. They are not above making money 
out of the war. They bear arms in hunting 
season. So one might go on, but what’s the 
use?—Charles A. Lantz, Milroy, Pa. 


These people who are so free to criticize 
the COs might take just a small portion of 
their time to know what they are talking 
about. Do they investigate the hospital 
units, the many guinea pig units? You may 
wonder why these men may remain in the 
States while the uniformed men must en- 
danger their lives. 

Believe me, it is not the choice of the CO. 
He is eager to be of service in relieving human 
sufferir##—you, the people, are holding the 
rod which forbids him to practice his ideals 
where they are most needed. 

I am not a CO, but the least I can do is 
respect his point of view, in what is loosely 
called a democracy.—J. M. D. : 


From the letter column of the San Francisco 
Chronicle after Anthony Boucher had written 
to protest the bill pending before the State 
Legislature to bar COs from state jobs: 

Anthony Boucher’s concluding paragraph 
clinches his arguments: To be hated, such 
legislation surely needs only to be seen in 
the full irony of its attempt to please veterans 
by denying the principles for which they 
have fought. 

May I append a euphemism: But principles 
for which the COs have not fought?—John 
S. Johnston. 

Answering Anthony Boucher, I believe our 
boys who have died in this war would turn 
over in their graves if they thought they had 
died to protect a horde of COs. As a promi- 
nent churchman recently said: “A CO is just 
another name for a craven coward. They 
are not too conscientious to live off the 
country, but they are too conscientious to 
fight for it—Jack White. 
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